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THE  BASTILLE  IN  AMERICA. 


The  constitutional  government  of  the  United  States 
has  become  an  absolute  despotism  within  a  shorter  tim« 
than  was  ever  before  required  to  effect  such  a  change  in 
the  political  condition  of  any  civilized  people.  ' '  Neces- 
sity/' long  since  denominated  the  "  tyrant's  pica,"  which 
has  so  often  before  covered  gradual  encroachments  upon 
liberty,  has,  within  the  brief  period  of  six  months,  been 
made  the  pretext  for  obliterating  every  vestige  of  freedom 
in  the  Northern  States  of  America.  Their  constitution 
founded  on  the  right  of  revolution,  is  set  at  nought  by 
those  who  claim  to  be  its  especial  champions,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  unfit  for  revolutionary  times,  or  such 
periods  of  popular  uprising  as  that  to  which  it  owed  its 
birth.  Its  framers,  who,  very  recently  after  its  adoption, 
thought  it  wise  to  add  seven  other  clauses  for  the  protec- 
tion of  private  rights,  little  dreamed  that  any  man  could 
with  impunity  violate  every  one  of  these  within  six  months 
after  he  had  sworn  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  '* 
the  whole.  Yet  the  history  of  the  last  half-year  records 
not  only  such  a  violation,  but  the  success  of  a  succeeding 
despotism,  as  complete  as  that  of  the  most  absolute  govern- 
ment. Within  the  above  period,  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
has  been  disregarded ;  letters  have  been  opened  in  the  post- 
office  ;  freedom  of  the  press  destroyed ;  the  right  of  free 
speech  annihilated ;  citizens  and  foreign  residents  charged 
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with  no  crime,  immured  in  gloomy  fortresses ;  "militia, 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state/'  disarmed ;  the 
Mayor  of  Washington  imprisoned  until  he  consented  to  re- 
sign the  office  which  he  legitimately  held,  and  which  he  was 
faithfully  administering ;  the  Executive,  the  Police  Com- 
missioners, the  Marshal  of  Baltimore,  and  its  representative 
in  Congress,  the  leading  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  have  all  been  incarcerated,  and  treated  with  a 
harshness  and  rigour,  quite  as  bad  as  Neapolitan  prisoners 
last  year  are  said  to  have  suffered.  In  the  very  district  con- 
secrated to  freedom,  in  sight  of  the  unfinished  monument 
to  the  memory  of  its  apostle,*  women  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  and  the  luxuries  of  life  have  been  kept  close 
prisoners,  no  one,  however  near  to  their  affections,  per- 
mitted to  approach  them ;  no  female  attendant  allowed ; 
watched  continuously  by  ruffianly  men  who  never  left 
them  for  a  moment,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  malice  or 
curiosity,  ladies  have  been  completely  stripped  and  searched 
in  the  presence  of  these  sons  of  liberty. 
The  following  letter  explains  itself: — 

Fort  McHenry  Guardhouse, 
July  29th,  1861. 
Major-General  John  A.  Dix, 

Commanding  the  Department  of  Maryland. 

Sir, — I  am  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  you  to  release  me 
from  confinement,  which  has  already  endured  twenty-one  days,  and  which 
I  must  be  pardoned  for  considering  most  unwarranted  and  cruel.  I  am 
aware  that,  in  times  of  public  danger,  instances  of  individual  wrong  are 
sometimes  unavoidable ;  but  that  to  which  I  have  been  exposed  seems 
so  wanton,  that  the  respect  due  to  your  character  and  position  assures 
me  you  will  not  permit  it  to  be  continued.  On  Saturday,  the  8th  inst., 
I  went,  with  my  son,  in  the  steamer  Mary  Washington,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  relative,  Mr.  Tongue,  who  resides  in  Calvert  county,  near  the  Pa- 
tuxent  river.     I  spent  Sunday  at  his  house,  and  next  day  took  the  same 

*  Washington. 


steamer  on  her  return  trip  to  Baltimore,  where  I  have  for  several  years 
lived  with  my  family.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred on  board,  or  at  any  other  period  of  my  life,  to  justify  suspicion 
against  me.  The  steamer  was  ordered  to  stop  at  this  fort  on  her  way, 
and,  to  my  amazement,  I,  together  with  Colonel  Zarvona,  whom  I  had  not, 
before  that  trip,  seen  since  he  was  a  small  boy,  and  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
Higgins,  and  Hebb,  neither  of  whom  I  knew,  were  taken  in  charge  by  a 
file  of  soldiers,  and  all  of  us  were  confined  together  in  the  guard-house. 
From  that  moment  to  the  present,  I  have  been  rigorously  confined  there 
without  any  comfort,  but  the  little  my  friends  have  been  allowed  to 
supply  me  in  the  way  of  provisions  from  town.  I  have  never  been 
permitted  to  leave  it,  except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  under  the 
most  urgent  circumstances,  in  custody  of  an  armed  sentinel.  I  have  in 
vain  applied  to  General  Banks  and  Colonel  Morris  to  inform  me  on  what 
charge  I  was  held.  I  have  offered  to  waive  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence, to  which  any  criminal  is  entitled,  and  to  assume  the  burden  of 
accounting  satisfactorily  to  them  for  any  moment  of  my  life  to  which 
they  would  say  suspicion  attached.  I  have  told  them  that  I  was,  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  am  yet,  an  officer  of  the  Government  in  the 
Custom-house — that  I  have  a  large  family,  a  wife  and  nine  children — 
entirely  dependent  upon  my  labour  for  support.  I  have  offered  my 
parole,  or  any  named  security,  that  I  would  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
any  charge  which  might  hereafter  be  preferred  against  me;  but  my 
appeals  have  brought  me  no  relief,  nor  the  promise  of  any.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  the  Federal  Court  was  in  session  for  a  long  time  after  my  arrest 
— found  many  indictments  against  other  parties,  but  none  against  me.  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt 
to  implicate  me  in  even  the  suspicion  of  crime,  but  I  am  still  ignomini- 
ously  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and  my  family  left  to  the  charity  of  their 
friends.  Colonel  Morris  has  intimated  to  me  that,  if  I  would  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  prepared  by  him,  I  would  be  released,  as  others  have 
been,  who  were  arrested  at  the  same  time.  But  although  I  have  not, 
and  have  never  had,  and  never  expect  to  have,  any  purpose  which  would 
be  thwarted  by  such  an  oath,  my  self-respect  rebels  against  any  man's 
right,  however  high  his  position,  to  treat  me  like  a  guilty  or  suspected 
felon.  I  was  arrested  without  cause.  I  claim  a  freeman's  right  to  be 
discharged  without  conditions.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  never 
committed  nor  anticipated  the  commission  of  any  crime  against  the 
United  States.  At  the  moment  of  my  arrest,  I  was  esteemed  worthy  to 
hold  office  under  the  Government.  No  one  can  truthfully  charge  me — 
I  believe  no  one  has  falsely  charged  me — with  being  recreant,  in  my 
humble  sphere,  to  public  or  private  duty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  you  will  forbid  my  being  incarce- 
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rated  by  the  department  under  your  control  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath 
which  no  one  has  a  right,  legally  or  morally,  to  require  of  me. 

Relying  confidently  on  your  sense  of  justice,  and  earnestly  begging 
you  to  give  my  case  your  early  attention, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Edward  Johnson. 


The  day  on  which  the  above  was  written  the  writer  was 
transferred  to^Fort  Lafayette,  and  the  following  letter, 
written  from  his  second  prison-house,  will  show  how  this 
innocent  man  was  treated  : — 

Tort  Lafayette,  August  6tk,  1861. 

My  Dear  Wife, — I  wrote  to  you  on  the  31st  July,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, but  both  letters  have  been  suppressed  by  the  authorities,  I 
suppose,  and  cannot  have  reached  you. 

We  are  closely  confined  in  a  strong  prison,  denied  all  intercourse  with 
any  human  being  outside,  are  not  permitted  to  write,  or  to  receive 
newspapers,  and  are  under  strict  prison  discipline,  guarded  by  night  and 
day  by  soldiers,  and  treated  exactly  as  felons  in  the  penitentiary,  except 
that  we  are  not  yet  required  to  work.  Our  prison  is  a  massive,  gloomy 
building,  forming  a  hollow  square,  and  covers  the  whole  island  on  which 
it  is  built.  Seven  of  us  are  confined  in  one  casemate,  and  sleep  upon 
straw  beds,  without  pillows,  and  with  but  one  blanket.  We  drink 
wretched  coffee,  which  is  composed  of  parched  beans,  or  some  other 
vile*  ingredient,  from  tin  cups.  Four  ounces  of  bread  at  each  meal,  and 
the  fattest*  pork,  which  we  cannot  touch,  and  some  putrid  beef,  are 
served  up.  Our  money  was  all  taken  from  us  immediately  on  our 
arrival,  and  we  were  very  coolly  told  that  we  could  only  have  it  as  our 
gaolers  chose  to  allow  it  to  us.  We  are  not  permitted  to  keep  pen,  ink, 
or  paper,  for  fear  our  wretched  situation  should  be  made  known  to  our 
friends. 

I  had  to  resort  to  stratagem  to  write  this,  and  will  endeavour  to  send 
it  secretly.  We  are  in  total  darkness  as  regards  what  we  are  held  for, 
or  how  long  we  will  be  imprisoned ;  but  we  all  conclude  that  we  will  not 
be  released  until  peace  is  declared,  and  perhaps  not  then.  I  am  as 
wretched  as  any  human  being  can  be,  but  only  on  your  account.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hope  at  present  of  ever  seeing  you  again.  The  con- 
finement and  suffering  occasioned  by  a  continaal  recurrence  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  my  condition,  together  with  the  wretched  diet  set  before  me, 
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must  speedily  terminate  a  life  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  would  soon 
have  ceased  under  better  circumstances.  I  trust,  my  dear,  kind,  affec- 
tionate wife,  you  will  not  become  discouraged,  but  trust  to  your  boys, 
who  are  affectionate,  and  who  will,  I  feel  assured,  prove  a  blessing  to 
you^and  your  dear  little  ones. 

Oh  !  how  I  long  to  see  you  all.  I  dream  of  you  sometimes,  and 
always  feel  relieved  when  I  can  commune  with  you,  even  in  my  restless 
slumbers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  laugh  of  my  dear  little  boy 
when  I  last  saw  him  at  Fort  McHenry.  "What  a  relief  it  would  be  if  I 
could  have  your  likenesses.  I  could  live  longer  and  more  contentedly  if 
I  had  them  by  me.  You  cannot  imagine,  unless  you  had  experienced  the 
same  restraint,  what  a  solace  it  would  be,  in  my  wretched,  hopeless 
condition,  to  have  them  by  me.  Although  I  have  six  others  with  me, 
who  are  all  young  men,  I  feel  like  one  alone.  I  cannot  enter  into  any 
of  their  amusements,  and  we  have  no  books  that  I  can  read  except 
"Childe  Harold." 

It  will  be  useless  to  answer  this,  as  the  letter  would  be  examined,  and 
not  sent  to  me,  and  you  cannot  possibly  send  one  privately.  We  meet 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Gatchell,  and  the  other  prisoners,  in  the  yard  twice 
a  day,  and  are  permitted  to  walk  together  an  hour  morning  and  evening. 
FarewTell,  my  ever  dear,  dear  wife.  Kiss  my  little  ones  for  me,  and  do 
not  forget  to  speak  of  their  father  as  often  as  you  can. 

The  sequel  to  this  gentleman's  story  is,  indeed,  a 
melancholy  one.  His  health  became  so  impaired  that  his 
life  was  in  jeopardy,  and  he  was  only  released  in  time  to 
return  home,  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  dying  child. 

A  British  subject,  who  was  eventually  released  upon  the 
application  of  Lord  Lyons,  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Fort  Lafayette,  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  records  his 
experience : — 

The  Bastille,  Eort  Lafayette, 
N.  Y.  Harbour,  Aug.  1th,  1861. 

My  Dear  J., — If  you  have  received  no  word  from  me  before  this, 
you  must  have  divined  the  reason.  I  wrote  you  twice  since  my  arrival 
here,  but  I  have  reason  to  know  the  letters  did  not  reach  you ;  but  this 
will,  despite  the  vigilance  of  our  keepers. 

On  arriving  here  we  were  required  to  surrender  all  the  money  and 
blank  paper  on  our  persons,  at  the  same  time  being  informed  that,  by 
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applying  to  the  commanding  officer,  we  would  be  furnished  with  writing 
materials,  but  that  all  our  letters  would  be  examined  by  him,  and  if 
found  to  contain  nothing  objectionable,  would  be  forwarded  to  their 
destination,  and  that  our  money  would  be  subject  to  our  cheques,  but  we 
must  account  satisfactorily  for  its  disposition  before  we  should  receive 
any.     So  strict  is  the  rule  respecting  paper,  that  we  are  required  to 
account  for  every  inch,  and  to  deliver  it  up  at  night,  be  it  blank  or  half 
written,  and  it  is  returned  to  us  in  the  morning  to  finish  our  letters, 
which  we  write,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  being  despatched.     I  wrote 
you  long  enough  since  to  have  your  answer,  therefore  I  presume  this 
will  be  the  first,  if  not  the  only  one,  you  will  receive.     This  fortification 
rises  within  twenty  feet  of  the  water  on  all  sides,  and  is  about  60  feet  in 
height,  forming  a  hollow  square,  in  which  is  a  grass-plot  30  feet  across. 
This  we  are  allowed  to  trample  for  two  hours  each  day.     At  first  we 
found  it  agreeable,  but  we  are  tired  of  its  monotony,  and  the  weakness 
of  our  limbs,  induced  by  confinement  and  inferior  diet,  makes  us  turn 
from  the  exercise  and  seek  repose.  Our  room  is  18  ft.  by  24,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  only  8  feet  from  the  floor.     Our  bed- 
steads are  four  high  posts,  on  which  are  two  beds,  one  over  the  other, 
which,  with  two  small  or  single  bedsteads,  accommodate  the  party  of  six  ; 
we  have   straw   ticks,   and   are,    comparatively  speaking,  comfortable 
enough  in  this  particular.     The  room  has  three  small  windows  in  walls 
4  feet  thick  ;  the  ventilation  through  these  being  from  the  sea,  is  quite 
fresh,  making  amends  for  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling ;  but  it  is  unplea- 
sant to  be  reminded  of  our  captivity  by  every  passing  vessel  or  pleasure- 
boat,  glimpses  of  which  we  catch  through  the  peep-holes.     Messrs. 
Howard,  Gatchell,  Davis,  Alvey,  Lyon  and  Smith,  occupy  a  room  similar 
to  ours,  and  enjoy  precisely  the  same  privileges  and  miseries  that  we  do. 
They  take  their  meals  from  a  sergeant  in  the  garrison,  who  supplies 
them  with  two  each  day  for  seven  dollars  a  week,  which  is  exorbitant 
for  what  they  receive.     Ham  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  eggs  and  ham 
for  dinner.   They  invited  me  to  join  them,  but  I  declined  because  of  the 
inability  of  my  messmates  to  do  so.     Their  rations,  however,  are  dainty 
when  compared  with  ours,  which  are — Breakfast :  fat  pork,  no  lean,  four 
ounces  of  bread,  and  a  teacup  of  dark  liquid  called  coffee.     Dinner : 
four  ounces  of  bread,  one  cup  of  pork  soup,  three  ounces  over-boiled, 
lean,  indigestible  beef,  and  as  much  tepid  water  as  we  choose. 

The  above  bill  of  fare  is  invariable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  call 
it  luxurious.  Any  little  things  which  might  contribute  to  our  comfort 
are  denied  us.  Newspapers  of  all  kinds  not  allowed,  and  the  rules 
absolutely  proscribe  all  kinds  of  liquors.  A  case  of  wines  brought  by 
the  Commissioners  was  taken  away  from  them.  We  have  kind  friends 
near.     Some  of  them,  it  appears,  sent  us  a  sealed  bag  of  vegetables  the 
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other  day,  and  they  were  not  delivered  to  us,  contrary  to  the  statement 
when  we  arrived,  that  we  could  procure  food  from  abroad.  This  dispels 
the  hope  of  getting  things  from  New  York,  though,  indeed,  to  do  so 
at  any  rate,  would  be  attended  with  such  difficulties  that  it  may  as  well 
be  denied.  I  know  that  if  our  friends  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  had 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending,  we  should  have  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  everything  before  this.  Only  imagine  how  much  more 
intolerable  our  life  must  be  here  than  in  Fort  McHenry.  On  a  small 
island,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  city,  within  our  gloomy  prison  walls, 
in  the  centre  of  a  harbour — friends,  relatives,  acquaintances,  and  even 
our  counsel  not  allowed  to  visit  us — not  allowed  even  the  privilege  of 
getting  or  seeing  the  daily  papers  of  this  metropolis  of  this  our  boasted 
land  of  free  men,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press,  and  under  the  folds  of 
the  flag  of  the  brave  and  the  free.  Yes,  that  banner  which  we  are  told 
in  song  "makes  tyranny  tremble,"  floats  over  us,  while  we  feel  the  fond 
embrace  of  tyranny  and  the  heel  of  oppression;  while  we  are  denied 
the  comforts  and  almost  the  necessaries  of  life — for  which  we  are  wil- 
ling to  pay — and  are  subjected  to  barbarous  privations,  while  our 
oppressors  are  unable  to  confront  us  with  any  charge,  more  than  sus- 
picion of  being  disloyal.  Thus  we  are  denied  every  process  of  law  and 
§hut  out  from  the  world,,in  this  Bastille.  Verily,  "in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death." 

By  the  scraps  on  which  I  write  this  you  will  see  what  stratagems  I 
have  been  put  to ;  but  I  trust  by  the  aid  of  the  numbers  affixed  you 
will  be  able  to  decipher  them. 

We  now  arrive  at  some  additional  illustrations  of  whole- 
sale arrest  in  the  u  land  of  the  free/'  and  of  the  "  star- 
spangled  banner." 

A  special  session  of  the  Maryland  legislature  was  called 
by  the  governor,  to  consider  and  adopt  measures  for  the 
public  safety.  That  body  determined  that  it  had  no 
power,  if  it  had  the  will,  to  take  the  State  out  of  the 
Union,  and  that  it  was  inexpedient  even  to  call  a  sovereign 
convention — which  alone  had  such  power — if  it  anywhere 
existed.  It  determined  upon  a  line  of  conduct,  faithfully 
carried  out,  which  is  concisely  expressed  in  the  following 
language  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  which  it  adopted  : — 
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"Recognizing  the  fact  that  Maryland  is  still  a  State  of 
the  Union,  the  committee  cannot  counsel  this  honourable 
body,  or  the  people  whom  it  represents,  to  assume,  under 
the  guise  of  "  neu  trality/;  a  hostile  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  attempt,  by  any  policy  whatever,  to  force  it  from 
the  position  in  which  it  is  intrenched.^ 

The  Hon.  Henry  May  ventured,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, to  entreat  a  discontinuance  of  the  inhuman  war, 
which  is  now  desolating  and  impoverishing  the  country, 
and  to  remonstrate  against  imprisoning  private  citizens 
and  public  functionaries  without  charge  or  pretext. 

The  editors  of  the  Daily  Exchange  and  South — two 
papers  of  leading  influence — temperately  but  boldly  re- 
corded their  protests  against  such  public  measures  as 
seemed  to  them  to  merit  reproof. 

The  Hon.  George  Wm.  Brown,  mayor  of  Baltimore,  in 
discharge  of  his  official  duty,  paid  the  police  force  of  the* 
city,  as  the  law  required  him  to  do :  these,  and  these  only, 
were  the  sins  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  subjects  of 
the  following  truthful  notice  : — 

ARRESTS  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Hon.  Henry  May,  Member  of  Congress,  Hon.  Geo.  Wm.  Brown,  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  Delegates  to  the  Legislature,  and  Editors  of  the 
Daily  Exchange  and  South,  arrested  by  the  Eederal  Authorities. 

On  Eriday  morning,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  o'clock,  the 
following  named  gentlemen  were  arrested  at  their  respective  residences 
by  order  of  the  Eederal  authorities,  and  conveyed  to  Eort  McHenry. 
About  the  same  time  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Daily  Exchange  were 
forcibly  entered  and  searched,  the  desks  ransacked,  and  a  large  number 
of  private  papers  carried  off.  The  list  of  arrests  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect, as  it  gives  only  such  names  as  have  yet  come  to  hand.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature  who  voted 
with  the  majority  during  the  extra  session  will  be,  or  have  already  been, 
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arrested,  and  that  many  private  and  estimable  citizens  are  also  included 
in  "  the  military  order"  that  consigns  them  to  Tort  McHenry,  and  pos- 
sibly to  Fortress  Munroe. 

Hon.  Geo.  Wm.  Brown,  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

Hon.  Henry  May,  Member  of  Congress. 

S.  Teackle  Wallis,  "\ 

Henry  M.  Warfield, 

Ross  Winans, 

Dr.  J.  Hanson  Thomas 

Charles  H.  Pitts,  /       the  Legislature, 

T.  Parking  Scott, 

Lawrence  Sangston, 

Wm.  G.  Harrison, 

Dr.  A.  A.  Lynch,        \     County  megates  to  the 
L.  G.  Quinlan,  .  V  Legislature. 

Robert  M.  Denison,    J 

F.  Key  Howard,  One  of  the  Editors  and  Proprietors 

of  the  "  Daily  Exchange." 
Thos.  W.  Hall,  jun,  Editor  of  the  "  South." 

The  above  list  comprises,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  names  of  all 
those  yet  arrested.  Mr.  J.  C.  Morfitt,  member  of  the  Legislature,  who 
is  confined  to  his  house,  was  arrested,  but  permitted  to  remain  at 
large  for  the  present,  on  parole.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest  ot 
Mr.  John  C.  Brune,  also  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  but  he  was 
absent  from  the  city. 

Prom  the  details  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  making  these  arrests  was  of  the  most  brutal  and  outrageous 
character.  At  the  dwellings  of  Mr.  Prank  Key  Howard  and  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Warfield,  they  behaved  most  lawlessly  and  indecently.  Pre- 
senting themselves  before  the  house  of  the  former;  they  demanded  that 
he  should  come  down.  Mr.  H.,  after  dressing  himself,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  upon  being  informed  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  his 
house  was  to  be  searched,  sent  up  for  Mrs.  Howard  to  dress  herself  and 
come  down.  When  Mrs.  H.  came  down,  she  found  one  man  guarding 
the  front  door,  and  four  others  in  the  passage  and  parlours. 

"Upon  entering  the  parlour  and  learning  that  her  house  was  to  be 
searched,  she  desired  permission  to  send  for  her  father  or  brother,  who 
were  close  by,  which  was  curtly  refused  her.  She  then  said  she  -woulc 
go  to  her  children  in  the  nursery.  This  also  was  denied  her.  She  then 
proposed  to  take  her  children  and  leave  the  house,  upon  which  she  was 
informed  that  she  was  a  prisoner  in  her  own  parlour.  The  ruffians  then 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  house  and  commenced  a  thorough  search. 
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Beds  were  turned  upside  down,  closets  and  bureaus  ransacked, 
cupboards  opened,  and  where  keys  could  not  be  found,  locks  were 
forced.    Papers  were  examined,  but  nothing  at  all  was  discovered. 

The  squad  of  fellows  who  took  possession  of  Mr.  Warfield's  house 
behaved,  if  possible,  with  greater  indecency.  Not  more  than  five  or 
six  made  their  appearance.  Immediately  after  his  departure,  twelve  or 
fifteen  more  entered  the  house  and  took  entire  possession  of  it.  They  de- 
tained Mrs.  W.  a  prisoner  in  her  parlour,  and,  although  she  was  entirely 
alone  in  the  house,  would  not  permit  her  to  send  next  door  for  a  female 
friend.  They  refused  admittance  to  a  relative,  who,  hearing  the  noise, 
had  come  to  the  house,  and  they  would  not  even  permit  her  to  go  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs  without  a  guard.  They  ransacked  closets  and 
cupboards,  and  where  the  keys — which  were  surrendered  them — would 
not  fit,  they  picked  or  broke  open  locks. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Wallis's  dwelling  bears  testimony  to  similar 
outrages.  Locks  were  broken  open  and  private  papers  ransacked.  As 
Mr.  Wallis  was,  however,  alone  in  the  house,  we  could  get  no  correct 
information  as  to  the  particulars. 

DISPOSITION   OF   THE   PRISONERS. 

The  prisoners  were  all  conveyed  to  Tort  McHenry,  where  they  were 
confined  in  adjoining  rooms,  but  had  no  accommodations  for  sleeping. 
The  orders  from  Washington  were  peremptory,  that  not  the  slightest 
communication  with  them  should  be  permitted.  Several  friends  who 
had  an  interview  with  General  Dix  were  denied  admission.  No  excep- 
tion was  made  in  favour  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  prisoners. 
Letters,  however,  which  they  had  written,  were  despatched  to  Balti- 
more, after  they  had  been  read,  and  they  were  permitted  to  receive 
clothing  and  stores  sent  them. 

T  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  last  night  sent  to  Fortress 
Munroe. 

The  Hon.  Henry  May,  especially  exempted  by  the  con- 
stitution from  liability  to  be  "  questioned  "  elsewhere  than 
in  the  House,  where  he  had  triumphantly  met  and 
answered  all  "  questioning,"  was  thus  torn  away  at  mid- 
night from  his  wife  and  children.  In  vain  he  begged  the 
privilege  of  one  hour  with  his  dying  brother.  This 
indulgence  was  peremptorily  refused ;  but,  as  if  in 
mockery,  he  was  allowed  to  attend  the  funeral,  whence  he 
returned — still  the  prisoner  of  Mr.  Seward. 
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From  Fort  McHenry,  the  prisoners  were  all  removed 
to  Fortress  Munroe,  from  which,  in  a  few  days,  one  of 
them  writes,  "  We  are  still  closely  confined,  five  in  a  small 
room,  and  are  not  only  prevented  from  taking  exercise  of 
any  sort,  but  from  enjoying  the  light  and  sunshine  through 
our  windows.  The  blinds  are  kept  closed  day  and  night, 
by  iron  bars  fastened  with  padlocks,  and  a  Venetian 
blind  some  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  fastened  in  the  same 
way,  is  closed  over  each  of  our  doorways,  when  the  doors 
themselves  are  opened ;  so  that  we  can  see  nothing  of  the 
day,  except  through  the  embrasures  of  our  chambers, 
unless  we  stand  on  tiptoe,  now  and  then,  and  peep  over 
the  blinds.  Yesterday,  a  cool  raw  day,  we  had  to  sit  in 
our  hats,  and  some  of  us  in  our  overcoats — the  only  alter- 
native being  to  shut  the  doors,  and  thus  leave  ourselves 
entirely  without  light  to  read  or  write  by." 

They  were  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  one,  nor  to 
leave  the  casemates  for  a  moment,  under  any  neces- 
sity, however  pressing  —  two  common  wooden  buckets 
soon  became  offensive  and  sickening  from  the  use  to 
which  they  were  applied.  From  Fortress  Munroe  they 
were  removed  to  Fort  Lafayette.  No  letter  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  their  treatment  is  permitted 
to  reach  their  friends,  and  to  the  most  ordinary  missive 
of  affection  or  business  they  are  compelled  to  add 
a  postscript,  in  a  prescribed  formula,  requesting  that  no 
part  of  it  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  get  into  the  news- 
papers. The  following  is  a  copy  of  instructions  forwarded 
from  Washington  by  the  heads  of  departments  there, 
and,  as  it  is  alleged,  signed  by  Mr.  Seward  himself,  in 
reference  to  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Lafayette,  N.  Y. : — 

"Letters  will  be  forwarded  for  the  prisoners  to  the 
heads  of  departments  of  the  General  Government  at 
Washington,    and    also    to    the  General-in-chief,  when 
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written  in  respectful  language.  In  those  letters,  the 
prisoners,  if  disposed,  can  describe  their  quarters,  sub- 
sistence, &c. ;  they  may,  if  they  deem  fit,  make  a 
statement  of  their  case,  in  respectful  language,  to  the 
persons  thus  addressed.  All  other  letters  should  be 
confined  to  family  or  domestic  affairs,  any  wants  for 
himself,  or  any  instructions  he  may  wish  to  communicate 
with  regard  to  his  private  affairs  at  home,  or  familiar 
letters  with  relatives  or  friends.  Letters  containing 
invidious  reflections  on  the  Government  or  its  agents, 
either  civil  or  military,  will  not  be  forwarded,  but  will  be 
returned  to  the  writers.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
publication  of  any  letters  mailed  or  forwarded  for  the 
prisoners,  in  any  newspaper,  no  matter  what  the  contents, 
will  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  done  to  create  ill 
feeling  towards  the  General  Government,  and  can  be  of  no 
service  to  the  writer.  It  is  desired  that  in  all  private 
letters  forwarded  by  the  prisoners,  the  following  note  will 
be  added,  in  a  postscript  or  otherwise,  by  the  writer  : — 

"  P.  S. — It  is  my  express  desire  that  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  or  any  part  of  it,  will  not  be  placed  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  be  published  in  any  newspaper. 

"  Gentlemen  with  funds  will  pay  their  own  postage ; 
those  without  funds,  their  letters  will  be  paid  at  Fort 
Hamilton." 

The  author  is,  nevertheless,  enabled  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  barbarities  practised  upon  them,  from  a  pen  not  yet 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  control,  and  he  does  so  in  the  writer's 
own  language : — 

"The  prisoners  arrived  at  Fort  Lafayette  at  6  p.m., 
and  were  turned  into  a  casemate,  60  feet  by  22,  the 
furniture  of  which  consisted  of  guns  and  a  brick  floor, 
not  even  covered  with  straw.  Their  trunks  were  not  even 
given     them.     Some   of  the   thirty-four   men  who    were 
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packed  in  this  casemate  had  suffered  excessively  from  sea- 
sickness   during    the    twenty-six     hours'    journey.     The 
weather  was  stormy  and   cold,  and  the  brick  floor  was  the 
only  provision  made  for   their  night's  rest.     A  compas- 
sionate person,  living  in   Brooklyn,  having   seen  by  the 
papers  that  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  to  arrive  that 
night  from  Baltimore,  not  knowing  at  all  who  they  were, 
but  considering  the  dreariness  of  the    weather   and  the 
place,  had  sent  a  hot  supper  to  the  fort  to  be  there  ready 
for  them.     It  was  sent  back  to  her  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand.    The  next  morning  they  were  permitted  to  have 
their   trunks,  which   served   them   for    seats,  and   out  of 
which  they   took   pieces   of   clothing,   with    which    they 
covered  the  bricks  for  the  night.     On  the  third  night  they 
had  straw  to  lie  on,  and,  after  nine  days,  iron  bedsteads 
and  their   straw  beds.      The  only  water  that  they  have 
comes  to  them  so  filled  with  tadpoles  that  it  is  too  revolt- 
ing to  drink  it.       A  regular   U.S.  officer,  who  knew  the 
fort  well,  told   one  whose  testimony  this  is,  that,  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  the  tank   had  not   been   cleaned   for 
twenty  years,  and  that  it  had  been  used  in  the  interim 
for  the  commonest  purposes.     Most  of  the  prisoners  being 
men  of  fortune,  pay  a  dollar  each  day  for  their  meals, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  sergeant's  wife.     Those  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  this  sum  have  a  soldier's  rations.     In 
the  warm  weather,  the  pork,  of  which  the  rations  mainly 
consist,  was  often  so  putrid  as  to  nauseate  them  all  during 
the  moment  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room ;  and 
the  prisoners  state,  that  it  was  generally  so  raw  as  not, 
apparently,  to  have  been  even  heated  through.     The  light 
in  the  casemate  comes  through  a  large  barn-like  door, 
which  must  of  course  be  kept  shut  in  wet  weather.     The 
port-holes,  although  so  filled  with  guns  (32-pounders)  as 
to  let  in  but  little  light,  are  generous  to  wind  and  rain, 
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which  comes  in  freely  on  the  beds  nearest  them.  Five  or 
six  beds  are  packed,  touching  each  other,  between  the 
guns,  leaving  an  alley  at  the  end  for  the  prisoners  to  move 
about  in.  There  is  no  room  for  a  table  or  seats  of  any 
description.  There  is  no  fire,  and  no  manner  of  intro- 
ducing any.  Their  money  was  all  taken  from  them  on 
their  arrival  at  the  fort,  and  they  have  had  no  receipt  for 
it,  or  any  account  of  its  disbursement.  They  are  locked 
in  at  6  p.  m. ;  lights,  which  they  are  permitted  to  buy, 
are  put  out  at  9  p.  m.,  after  which  no  talking  is  allowed. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  fort  was  a  conductor  on  a 
Western  railway  until  September ;  and  the  guards,  who 
drive  the  prisoners  from  their  cell  into  the  quadrangle 
within  the  fort,  where  they  take  their  exercise,  and  back, 
are  mostly  raw  German  recruits,  nineteen  and  twenty 
years  old.  On  the  night  of  their  respective  arrests  these 
gentlemen  were  all  minutely  searched.  They  were  removed 
from  Fort  McHenry  to  Fortress  Munroe,  under  military 
guard,  and  whilst  there  held  no  communication  with  any 
one,  never  having  left  the  room  in  which  they  were  im- 
prisoned. On  leaving  Munroe  they  were  again  submitted 
to  another  rigorous  search,  and,  on  reaching  Lafayette, 
the  same  humiliating  process  was  repeated.  Their  pocket- 
knives,  on  this  last  occasion,  were  taken  from  them.  A 
few  days  ago  they  were  all  made  glad  by  a  present  from 
some  citizens  of  New  York  of  a  little  pure  water  to 
drink." 

Such  is  the  treatment  to  which  gentlemen  are  exposed 
whose  position  in  their  nation  and  State  is  second  to 
none. 

In  the  same  fort  are  other  and  humbler  prisoners, 
subjects  of  different  countries ;  some  poor  seamen  charged 
with  having  attempted  to  run  the  blockade,  men  of  no 
authority,  bound  to  go,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  where  the 
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master  of  their  ship,,  for  the  time  being,  chose.  These 
pitiful  victims  are  huddled  together  in  one  small  room, 
packed  as  closely  as  slaves  in  the  middle  passage,  with 
heavy  chains  upon  their  ankles.  Eight  of  this  class  were 
Englishmen,  who  have  been  released,  owing  to  the  ener- 
getic interference  of  the  British  consul  at  New  York. 
But  they  were  bound  hand  and  foot  for  weeks,  and  kept 
in  a  room  so  small,  that  when  they  lay  down  they  and 
each  of  their  fellow-prisoners  had  only  thirteen  inches  of 
space  apiece  to  rest  upon. 

Four  of  these  men  were  mariners,  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and,  having  no  other  means  of  getting 
to  England,  took  ship  in  a  little  smack  going  to  Charles- 
town,  hoping  thence  to  get  home.  On  their  passage,  they 
were  captured  by  an  American  man-of-war,  and  sent  to 
Fort  Lafayette,  charged  with  attempting  to  break  the 
blockade. 

If  these  atrocities  are  to  be  kept  from  the  civilized 
world,  or  tolerated  by  it,  God  commend  us  for  ever  to 
a  state  of  barbarism !  If  these  are  the  acts  of  the 
Government  which  claims  allegiance,  who  can  wonder  that 
the  rebels  outnumber  the  loyalists  in  the  field,  and  beat 
them  in  every  battle  ?  Who  can  doubt  to  which  side  an 
overruling  God  will,  in  the  end>  give  victory  ? 
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